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THE DEATH VALLEY REGION 

In the Water-Supply Papers we find a large amount of data, 
carefully and patiently collected, on the volume of our streams, the 
quantity of precipitation, the value of afforestation, the available 
horse power of water for industrial purposes and so on ; but we find 
also, in these papers, a human side that is most suggestive, touching 
on the grim reality of things and describing phases of nature that 
are most savage and in deadly antagonism to the human kind. Paper 
225, "Some Desert Watering Places in Southeastern California and 
Southwestern Nevada," is an example of this kind. 

This paper is filled with vivid sketches of a most arid and deso- 
late region, comprising an area of 68,000 square "miles, where "the 
scarcity of water and the importance of the knowledge of its where- 
abouts are indicated by the frequency with which the press records 
instances of death from thirst in the more remote parts of the 
desert." This is the Death Valley region and its surroundings, 
which comprise plains, that are absolute deserts, totally destitute of 
water, and treeless for a space representing many days' journey. 
Here is an extract, under the head of "Getting Lost" which gives a 
vivid idea of the possibilities of a desert tragedy : 

"One unacquainted with the desert should accustom himself to 
its clear air and the resulting exaggerated detail, which makes dis- 
tant objects look near. No walks without water or provisions to 
what appears to be a near-by hill should be undertaken without 
definite knowledge of its distance. Landmarks should be studied, 
so that they may be recognized from any point of view, and thus be 
known when they are reached again. Before he begins a journey 
that does not follow a beaten and unmistakable track, the traveler 
should determine his general direction by compass or map or inquiry 
and should adhere to that direction. The inexperienced traveler of- 
ten gets at once into a panic on losing his way, and wastes his re- 
maining energy in frantic rushes in one direction and another. This 
tendency to become panic-stricken should be controlled, if possible. 
Sit down, get out your map and compass — if you are provided with 
them, as you should be — and study the situation carefully before 
acting. At least, rest a little and think it over. If it is hot and you 
are far from camp, get your head into the shade of a bush or rock, 
and wait till night. Thirst will be less intolerable then and endur- 
ance greater. If you have camp companions who are likely to look 
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for you, start a signal fire by night or a smoke by day from some lit- 
tle eminence, and then stay by it until help comes. If you must de- 
pend on your own exertions, think carefully over all the possibili- 
ties and adopt a plan of action and adhere to it. Remember the 
proneness of the lost person to exaggerate the distance he has trav- 
eled. It is well to count paces and to remember that about 2,000 
make a mile. You will thus have a good check on the distance that 
you go, and at the same time will keep your mind occupied. 

"Keep your direction true by traveling toward or from some 
selected landmark, or by the sun during the day or a star at night, 
or by keeping with or against or in some fixed direction in relation 
to the wind. If you think these things out and have studied the 
country beforehand, so that you know the relation of a road, or a 
ranch, or a spring, or a river to a given landmark or to the points 
of the compass, you should have no difficulty in finding your way 
again. With some persons, however, the faculty of getting lost 
amounts to genius. They are able to accomplish it wherever they 
are. The only suitable advice for them is to keep out of the desert. 
There are safer places in which to exercise their talent. Still others 
have a geographic instinct and a power of geographic observation 
which defies time and place. They can not be lost anywhere. For 
such these lines are not written." 



GEOGRAPHICAL RECORD 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Annual Meeting of the Society. The annual meeting of the Society was 

held at the Engineering Societies' Building No. 29 West 39th St., on Tuesday, 
January 24th, 1911, at 8.30 o'clock. 

Vice President Greenough in the Chair. 

The following persons recommended by the Council were elected Fellows: 

W. M. Cahoone, Robert Scoville, 

Robert Hollistey Chapman, John Boulton Simpson, 

W. R. Harris, Charles Edward Souther, 

Rev. Frederick Charles Meredith, Lorillard Spencer, 

Albert M. Post Mitchell, Prof. J. E. Spingarn, 

Ruel W. Poor, Enrico N. Stein, 

Paul J. Rainey, Alexander H. Stevens, 

Wallace Reid, Robert M. Thompson, 

Charles Remsen, Samuel Thorne, Jr., 

Walter Clark Runyon, Orville H. Tobey, 

J. Sanford Saltus, Edward Tuck, 

Edwin K. Scheftel, F. Delano Weekes. 



